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Strife in British Labor Movement 


Pending the issue of the momentous strike in Great 
Britain it is instructive to note the conflict between the 
National Labor Party and the Independent Labor Party— 
the left wing Socialist organization. The I. L. P. has for 
years been training leaders for the British Labor Move- 
ment. In fact, it has been said that the trade unions in 
Britain supply the votes and the money required by the 
National Labor Party, while the Independent Labor Party 
supplies the brains. With the accession of the MacDonald 
Ministry it became apparent that labor in opposition and 
labor in power are two different things. Mr. MacDonald 
is a convinced Socialist, but his brand of Socialism is, by 


ned processes which a living organization allows. He 

the Socialist] does not stop the life of society in order to 
try new experiments or to put a brand-new system into 
operation. The pledges he gives do not concern his 
achievements of the morrow so much as the purpose which 
underlies and impregnates all his continuing action. He 
has ideals and they guide him, and he rejects everything of 
the nature of violent breaks and brand-new systems. He is 
an evolutionist par excellence.” 

Writing of the practical task of the party, Mr. Mac- 
Donald says: ‘We must work at details so that when 
we return to office we may have our program of work 
pretty clearly arranged in our heads and the essentials of 
how to proceed with it prepared. But if we fix details 
too minutely we shall find ourselves bound to what from 
the vantage ground of office we may see to be impractical. 
. . . A labor government will carry out the policy of 
the party and will use its opportunities to apply its Social- 
ist creed. It is something like twenty years ago, how- 


e own statement, one that “transforms by the well de- 


<<: since the Labor Party warned its conference that 


olutions could not be taken as hard instructions, that in 
actual parliamentary fighting it might have to take them 
in part or it might have to vary them. Conferences, like 
parliamentary parties, may make mistakes, and the moment 
of action is the time to settle its modes. During the past 
month I have passed through my hands some half-dozen 
quite good projects emanating from authoritative commit- 
tees which, they demand, should be passed immediately 
a labor government comes into office again! Noah 


crushed the universe of animals into his ark by a miracle, 
as my old parson used to explain. A labor government 
will no doubt have many resources, but the gift of miracles 
will not be one of them—democracy or no democracy.” 
This declaration is in answer to a growing restlessness 


in the I. L. P. which now expresses itself in the slogan 
“Socialism in Our Time.” 


The I. L. P. has recently 
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declared for a union of the labor and Socialist international 
(non-Communist), to which it belongs, with the Commu- 
nist international. The proposal has been sharply rebuffed 
by Arthur Henderson, secretary of the National Labor 
Party, and emphatically disapproved by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. The assumption underlying the proposal is that 
Communism has been moving toward the “right” and that 
its leaders will by this time be ready to compromise. 


The evidence seems to be all against the assumption 
that Moscow would make any important concessions to 
the non-Communist international, and what is in prospect 
is a continued development of British parliamentary 
Socialism of the MacDonald type. 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship 


The Bishop of Winchester preached the sermon at the 
annual service of the Industrial Christian Fellowship held 
recently in London and paid an extraordinary tribute to 
the organization. Of the need of such a fellowship as the 
I. C. F. stands for, the Bishop said: “The comradeship 
of the trenches, as it used to be called, was a very real 
thing. For thousands, indeed, it was a thrilling experience 
beyond anything they could have dreamt of in the so-called 
halcyon days of peace. Literally thousands came out of 
the war in the firm expectation that this comradeship had 
come to last, that it would somehow be reproduced in 
politics and in industry. If anyone is disposed 
to charge labor with being difficult or cantankerous in 
these days, they may put it down very largely to the fact 
that this expectation of new ways of comradeship which 
burned brightly in a thousand hearts has been either de- 
liberately or carelessly extinguished. For a short time, 
indeed, the flame kept up. In Whitley Councils it was 
hoped to lay the foundations of a more. intimate contact 
between employers and employed. Then, later on, there 
came the great national conference summoned by the 
Prime Minister of the day, on which great hopes were 
based and which bid fair to be a fresh start toward better 
things. But again the flame was extinguished. Nothing 
happened, and ten thousand workers and more, ready to 
give of their best if they were allowed to participate in a 
new and more intimate way in the great enterprises in 
which their labor was so vital a factor, were practically 
told that the old regime must persist. The word of com- 
mand rang out all over the country—‘As you were!’ This 
being the case it is hardly surprising that, to take only 
one obvious instance, on the Coal Commission, the exhibi- 
tion of outlook, both of employers and employed, has been 
deplorable : the representatives of the employers breathing 
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no hint of any sense of responsibility to share the burden, 
with apparently no remedy to suggest except longer hours 
and lower wages; the representatives of the workers, on 
the other hand, seeming apparently oblivious of economic 
facts which cannot be gainsaid—both sides showing an 
attitude which was anything but helpful. I say 
without hesitation that your place in the life of the church 
is invaluable and assured. For the organization by which 
in all the great forums of the country, at the dock gates 
of Southampton and in the market place of Leicester, 
you have your men standing for the Kingdom of God 
and proclaiming Christ’s gospel for communities as well 
as for individuals—I say, for this organization the church 
may be thankful indeed.” 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship has been freely 
attacked in England as have the fellowship movements in 
this country. On the other hand the Spectator on April 
10 carried a highly commendatory editorial from which 
the following excerpts are taken: “The way in which 
the public regards the work of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship is one of the most puzzling things of our day. 
That work seems to be ignored by most of the news- 
papers, but violently denounced by a few. Yet when 
one comes to think of it there ought to be no possibility 
of disagreement in a nation like ours about the excellence 
of the principle for which the I. C. F. stands. Briefly 
expressed it is that Christian principles, ‘independent of 
party,’ should be applied to industrial life. . As 
for the critics who continually denounce the I. C. F., they 
do so because they say that it is Socialistic. We do not 
profess to be fully informed, but if the I. C. F. is Social- 
istic, the proof is plain that it has largely fallen into the 
hands of those who have taken most trouble to use it. 
The remedy is for those who do not identify Christianity 
with Socialism to take a much more active part. In gen- 
eral the I. C. F. stands only for the doctrine that Chris- 
tianity should concern itself with the conditions of indus- 
trial life. That is not Socialism. 


“The I. C. F. holds many meetings, and it may be that 
some have been indistinguishable from Socialist meetings. 
Rumors to that effect are a little too strong to be denied. 
But this only brings us back to the fact that those who 
could keep meetings on what would be, from their point 
of view, better lines stay away and wash their hands of 
a movement which is inherently not merely unexception- 
able, but admirable.” 


The Y. W. C. A. Convention 


A number of important issues were before the Ninth 
Convention of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
held at Milwaukee, April 21-27. In order to consider 
these more effectively the Convention not only met each 
day, in one or more business sessions where definite action 
could be taken, but broke up into smaller groups where 
there could be the freest and fullest discussion of some 
of the problems facing the whole Association. Questions 
as to the real character of the Association, its cooperation 
with other organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., the 
occupany of its field, its stand on controversial questions 
and its international responsibilities as a part of a World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association were here dis- 
cussed. The Convention met three times in forums where 
there was further discussion of these questions and where 


men and women with expert knowledge gave the Conven- 
tion information regarding these various subjects. There 
was no meeting where long set speeches were made but 
in these forums, in the various discussion groups, or at 
social functions these experts from both home and abroad 
made a most valuable contribution to the matters under 
consideration. Without doubt these discussion groups and 
forums helped the delegates materially when they had to 
vote on the future policies of the national Association and 
enabled the Convention to maintain that courageous and 
fearless attitude toward great moral issues which has 
characterized its predecessors. 


amendment to the constitution providing for an alternativ 

personal membership basis for other than student Associa- 
tions. A similar amendment had been passed at Cleveland 
in 1920 enabling student Associations to choose either the 
church membership basis or a personal basis as a test for 
their voting and office-holding members. This alternative 
personal basis for city, town and rural Associations had 
been passed by a large majority at the New York Con- 
vention in 1924, but came before the Milwaukee Con- 
vention for its final vote. After a very fair discussion in 
which a fine spirit was shown by both its advocates and 
opponents it was finally passed by a large majority and 
thus became a part of the constitution. Henceforth any 
city, town or rural Association may choose either to use 
the present church membership basis which confines its 
voting and office-holding members to those who are mem- 
bers of churches eligible to membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches, or the alternative personal basi 

which confines its voting and office-holding members t 

those who have made a declaration of loyalty to the pur- 
pose of the Association, promising to endeavor to uphold 
it in their own lives and in their work in the Association. 
The “purpose” contains four statements embodying loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, growth in Christian character, leading 
young women into the Christian Church and becoming a 
social force for the extension of the Kingdom of God. 
Three-fourths of the members of the boards, of the officers 
and of voting delegates to conventions must be members 
of churches eligible to membership in the Federal Council. 
With the exception of a few charter Associations which 
joined at the formation of the national Association each 
Association must choose one plan or the other, and be 
governed by it continuously. 


There was an impressive spirit of unity and fellowship 
among the delegates, a consciousness of the past, and all 
it had contributed, a realization of their task today, as 


One item of old business was the final vote on ‘al 


women, a spirit of faith and courage as they looked nee 


the future. This spirit of unity, of faith and of adve 
ture was felt deeply in the various services of worship, in 
the pageant which showed women’s contribution to the 
world from the earliest times to the present day and in 
the singing. The two favorites were the hymn “Forward 
Through the Ages” and the Negro spiritual “We Are 
Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” 


The Milwaukee Convention revealed more clearly than 
ever that the Young Women’s Christian Association is a 
part of the “woman’s movement” as a whole. It is a 
Christian “woman’s movement,” world-wide in its extent, 
comprising women of many different races and nations, 
women of various ages and occupations—an enterprise 
in which Christian women are training themselves for 
leadership, as women, in the life of the community, the 
nation and the world. 
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American Social Hygiene Association 


Publications of the American Social Hygiene Association 
record the progress that has been made in this field dur- 
ing the past decade. For example, in 1915, only 24 states 
had “red light” injunction and abatement laws; by 1925, 
44 states had enacted such legislation. These measures 
are regarded as important steps in protecting a community 
from commercialized vice. The Association has promoted 
the passage of these laws by bringing unwholesome con- 
ditions to the attention of proper authorities, preparing 
model laws, putting pertinent information into the hands 
of legislators, and educating public sentiment in regard to 

andards of social relationships. 
S: international cooperation the Association has a record 

of achievement. It has promoted social hygiene in 66 
countries by furnishing educational material, information 
and advice, by interchange of personal visits and by 
cooperation with the League of Nations and government 
agencies, 

The Association has consistently promoted the education 
of children in regard to sex matters. It has striven to 
“clean the windows through which children view the 
world.” The methods employed have been as follows: 
the integration of sex education and character training 
in schools and colleges ; the training of parents in methods 
of sex education; promotion of improved recreational 
facilities; the introduction of visiting teachers, women 
police and probation officers. During the year 1925 more 
than a quarter million persons attended social hygiene 

tures, institutes or conferences. These meetings were 

nducted in 41 states. Large numbers of people were 
also reached through special motion pictures. About two- 
thirds of the persons reached were members of student 
groups in colleges, normal schools and high schools. 

The Association records great progress in the care and 
control of venereal disease since 1913, the year the organ- 
ization was established. Considering selected groups of 
cities in the United States, the following facts stand out: 
In 1913, only 6 per cent of these cities provided free 
clinical treatment of venereal disease; in 1925, 100 per 
cent of them did. In 1913, only 4 per cent provided for 
the isolation of dangerous cases ; in 1925, 65 per cent made 
such provision. In 1913, only 6 per cent of these cities 
required the reporting of cases; in 1925, all of the cities 
had this requirement. In 1913, 47 per cent had facilities 
for free laboratory diagnosis; in 1925, 82 per cent had 
these facilities. In 1913, 5 per cent of the cities had some 
educational work; in 1925, 79 per cent qualified on this 
wem. The American Social Hygiene Association has been 

gaged during this time in promoting the establishment 
of clinics and improvements in clinical practice, in further- 
ing research in methods of diagnosis, treatment and con- 
trol of venereal diseases, in providing the medical profes- 
sion with reliable information relating to all phases of the 
control and eradication of venereal disease. 

These reports record the progress of a great social 
agency, which is at work upon tasks that have much sig- 
nificance for the church. Valuable literature may be 
secured by writing to the Association, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. 


Social Hymns 


The socialization of worship is a matter that is fre- 
quently lost sight of in the emphasis that is being placed 
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upon the social message of the pulpit. It is interesting to 
note, however, that some productive thought is being 
given to the problem of improving the hymnody of the 
church from the point of view of its social content. Writ- 
ing in the Methodist Review (New York) for May-June, 
Carl F. Price points out among other considerations in- 
volved in the proposed revision of the Methodist hymnal 
the need for more social hymns. He recalls that Professor 
George A. Coe in his Spiritual Life had complained that 
in an earlier issue of the hymnal less than one-fifth of the 
hymns on “activity” treated the subject objectively and 
he remarks that good objective hymns were not available 
at that time. However, “since the book appeared hymn 
writers have produced a large body of hymns designed 
to meet this very need; hymns expressive of the newer 
interpretation of the social gospel and the practical ap- 
plications of the modern social service movement, of 
brotherhood, of world peace, of Christian missions as an 
opportunity to save society, of banishing injustice and 
unrighteousness in the world—a duty not to be forgotten 
by Christians in their contemplation of the world beyond. 

“These hymns came too late for inclusion in our 1905 
hymnal. The one exception to this is Dr. Frank Mason 
North’s social service hymn, ‘Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life,’ written especially for that book. Its 
uniqueness as the one typical example in our hymnal of 
the twentieth century school of social hymns establishes 


. the exception which proves the rule.” 


[3] 


Mr. Price recognizes that “some of the new social hymns 
are too didactic, and not sufficiently lyrical for hymnodic 
use. And possibly some are too morbid as to social con- 
ditions, as some of the earlier nineteenth century hymns 
were too morbid on the subject of personal sin.” Never- 
theless he points out that there is now a large body of 
social hymns from which to choose. 

An interesting quotation from Ghandi is included in 
Mr. Price’s article. Speaking before the Calcutta Mission- 
ary Conference last July, he said: “You, the missionaries, 
come to India, thinking that you come to a land of heathen, 
of idolators, of men who do not know the true meaning 
of religion. One of the greatest of Christian divines, 
Bishop Heber, allowed himself to write those two lines 
which have always left a sting upon me: 


‘Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.’ 


I wish he had not written those lines.” 


Problems of Investors 


Increasing interest in the ethics of investments gives 
growing prominence to the question of how a socially- 
minded person shall choose the enterprise in which he cares 
to invest money. No individual or group of persons, official 
or otherwise, is in position at the present time to promul- 
gate either a black list or a white list of investments. The 
objections to such a course are perhaps obvious. 


In the first place, it is almost impossible to acquire a 
knowledge of the financial and moral elements involved in 
particular investments sufficient to arrange them with any 
degree of assurance in accord with a definite scale of 
values. And in the second place, the whole operation 
is so close to the pocket nerve that it would scarcely be 
possible to carry on such an undertaking without precipi- 
tating an avalanche of controversy that would quite over- 
throw the confidence which would be essential to success. 
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A recent attempt made by a worker in the field of social 
ethics to bring a particular company that was seeking 
increased capital to the attention of certain investors who 
were assumed to be looking for moral soundness as well 
as financial soundness in prospective investments, illus- 
trated the difficulties in the field. First, the “adviser” 
felt it necessary to disclaim any expertness on the financial 
side and to leave the evaluation of the enterprise in that 
respect entirely to the prospective investor. Secondly, the 
investor was put in the position of applying an entirely 
new criterion which, if consistently applied, might upset 
the whole scheme of his investments and perhaps, in the 
experimental stage, imperil not only his livelihood but all 
his benevolent undertakings. 

The difficulty facing the investor who insists on asking 
questions that have social as well as financial import is 
illustrated by the statement of the director of one of the 
most widely known and most highly endowed social agen- 
cies that a scrutiny of the agency’s endowment funds from 
the social point of view would be in itself a large research 
task. The suggestion has been made within the last year 
or two that church organizations—mission boards, pub- 
lishing houses, etc.—should lead off in a careful scrutiny 
of their own investments in order to discover whether 
their money is employed in a manner consistent with the 
teachings of these church bodies themselves. Apparently 
no serious effort has yet been made in this direction. 

This much is being done, however. Individuals here and 
there who are not already encumbered with investments 
that are difficult to shift or even to study are raising 
questions as to the social value of business enterprises 
and particularly as to the labor policy of concerns in 
which they are asked to invest money. It appears that 
out of this effort may come at least a tentative scheme of 
evaluating investments from the social point of view. 


“The Literature of Understanding” 


A small group of Jewish and Christian leaders has been 
developing what has been called a “literature of under- 
standing” which shall be read by Jews and Christians, in 
the endeavor to promote goodwill and cooperation. Two 
of the creators of this literature are Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, Chairman of the Committee on Goodwill be- 
tween Jews and Christians of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Rabbi Clifton Harby Levy of New York, 
of the Temple of Jewish Faith, New York City, both of 
whom contributed articles to The Jewish Tribune (New 
York) for March 26. Dr. Anthony writes upon the topic 
“How the Jew Can Help the Christian,” and Rabbi Levy 
on “How the Christian Can Help the Jew.” 

Dr. Anthony says to the Jews: “Give us religion; give 
us your best. .” Further, Jews who have pioneered 
in making contributions which are of incalculable benefit 
to Christians—in art, music, literature, science, statesman- 
ship, finance, and real religion—should not cease to pro- 
claim those contributions. The Jews can also help the 
Christians by realizing that they have tasks in overcoming 
anti-Semitism. “There is an anti-Christianism as well as 
an anti-Semitism.” Jewish clannishness, which has arisen 
partly out of bitter experiences with Christians, is one of 
the reasons for opposition to the Jews, and Jews should 
grapple with this tendency of theirs when they consider 
exclusion from clubs and social organizations. Dr. 
Anthony hopes that we shall make our social services and 
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philanthropic enterprises available to all people, without 
regard to race or religion. He thinks Presbyterian, 
Catholic or Jewish hospitals are in their very names 
manifestations of selfishness. “To promote the truest 
kind of Americanism and of good citizenship, we need to 
be generous to men as men.” 

Rabbi Levy points to various methods whereby the 
Christian can help the Jew. He may “put aside all 
prejudices.” He may seek to know “what manner of 
men these Jews are”—Jews of the twentieth century are 
unlike those of the first. The Christian can help the Jew 
by endeavoring to understand the development of Jewish 
religious ideals. It is the duty and privilege of Christians 
to conduct business dealings with Jews in the same ma 
ner as with non-Jews, and to oppose anti-Jewish jests 
the papers and on the stage. The Christian can make 
more effort to understand the Jew’s view of Jesus, and to 
accept historical evidences in regard to the circumstances 
surrounding the death of Jesus. He can endeavor to 
show the Jews that persecution has not been in accord 
with the spirit of Christianity, but has been due to the 
perversity and savagery of men. Finally, Rabbi Levy 
says: “I would help give the Jew confidence in progres- 
sive Christians by showing him that I had no desire to 
make him accept my faith.” 

A knowledge of Jewish life at first hand is sure to 
impress one with two facts—the sharpness of the suffer- 
ing of Jews under the lash of race prejudice and their 
bitter resentment of religious proselytizing. 


A Congress of American Industry 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, through i 
Industrial Relations Committee, has announced plans for 
a “Congress of American Industry” to be held in Phila- 
delphia during the period September 7-24. The announced 
purpose of the Congress is the establishment of new rela- 
tions between capital and labor. The group sponsoring the 
undertaking includes the secretaries of commerce and of 
labor, the secretary of the American Federation of Labor 
and a representative of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. It is announced that representatives of indus- 
try and representatives of organized labor are equally 
enthusiastic in their support of the project. It is stated 
also that the farmers of the country will participate in the 
Congress and are represented in the Committee through 
the National Grange. 

In addition to an extensive program of speaking and 
discussion, there is to be an impressive exhibit showing 
the industrial advancement of the country during the last 
150 years. It is expected also that findings will be pre- 
pared and promulgated by the Congress for the ruidanc Df 
of industry and labor. 


British Prison Report 


“An almost cheerful document,” the Manchester Guard- 
ian calls the recent report of the British Prisons Com- 
mission. It shows that even in a period of unemployment, 
which would be expected to increase crime, the prison 
population is steadily declining. Several reasons are 
assigned for this decline—the extension of the parole 
system; treatment of mentally defective delinquents as 
patients rather than as criminals; improvement of jail 
conditions, which tends to lessen the number of recidivists. 
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